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THE BOROUGH OF LEWES IN 1408. 
By L. F. SALZMAN, F.S.A. 

Among the Ministers’ Accounts in the Public Record Office 
is a roll (M.A., Henry VII., No. 1474) of several membranes, 
containing the accounts of Richard Lewkenor, receiver for the 
Duke of Norfolk’s moiety of the Barony of Lewes in 13-14 
Henry VII. (1498). Although throughout the roll there are 
references to “ the Duke,” there was actually at the time no 
such person, as the title had been forfeited by the attainder 
of the Duke who fell at Bosworth in 1485. It would seem that 
the bulk of the accounts were copied mechanically from year 
to year, with the addition of any fresh matter. This is a 
common feature of such accounts, and in the portion of the 
roll relating to the Borough of Lewes, which I have translated 
here, some of the entries seem to have been going on 
automatically for at least a century. While this makes it 
more difficult to interpret the evidence, the details seem to 
me to be worth printing. Mr. Walter Godfrey, who has kindly 
supplied a few notes, comments on the curiously isolated 
nature of this record, which does not seem to link up to any 
appreciable extent with either earlier or later evidence (such 
as “‘ Rowe’s Book ’’). 

BOROUGH OF LEWES 
ACCOUNT OF CHARLES BARLOW, BAILIFF THERE. 

He accounts for 103s. 11d. arrears of previous year’s 
account. 

Fixed Rents :—{4 od., half the fixed rents there yearly, 
being the Duke’s share, payable at the usual terms of Hockday 
and Michaelmas. And 4d., half rent of a shop in Fisshestrete 
which Thomas Bole lately held, besides rod. of fixed rent 
charged above, so (let) to various persons this year. And 
203$d., half rent of the Borough there for 15 plots of land in 
the Castle ditch, payable at Mich. for the whole year, on the 
east of the Castle. And 12d., half rent and farm of a cellar 
by the church of St. Andrew the Apostle late let to various 
persons and now let to John Ewery by the Steward, and not 
more because it is entirely levelled with the ground by a riot 
(per insurrectionem hominum)', but it used to pay Ios. 6d. 

(1) What this ‘riot’ was is unknown. It may possibly refer as 


far back as the Peasants’ Rising of 1381, when there certainly were 
disturbances in Lewes. 
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And 4d., half rent of a plot of land by the ditch, which was 
formerly of John Chertsey, containing 4} palls towards the 
north and 2 palls towards the Castle ditch. And 2s. 3d., half 
rent of a tenement which was of William Faukener, 6d. of 
ancient rent, which tenement fell into the hands of the lords, 
as it is now, and was granted to John Crokehorn by the lord’s 
act for a term of 200 years. And }d., half increased rent of 
William Lamporte for a small piece of free land acquired and 
seized by reason of the villeinage of the said William at Easter 
last year. And 3d., half new rent of William Fry for rent 
of 2 shops acquired (?) by permission (sub perma’) of the 
lord at the term aforesaid’. And }d., increased rent of John 
Odyne for a parcel of land on which the Tolwyn* was put. 
And 13d., half new rent of a plot of land in the Castle ditch, 
containing in length 53 ft. and in breadth 21 ft., so granted to 
Maurice Bocher and his heirs, to pay at the two terms of the 
year. And 4d., half new rent of William Smythe for a shop 
late of William Slede, lately in the lord’s hand, so granted to 
Richard Chapman. And 1d. . . of the said Maurice Bochier 
for a small plot of land below the church of St. Mary in the 
market on the east of his shop, containing in length 5 ft. 
And 2d. . . of Richard Galle for two plots of land in the 
Castle ditch, containing in length 18 ft. and as much in 
breadth, payable at Michs., to hold to him and his, as in the 
roll of the halimote this year cxxv. And id. . . of William 
Chaunterell for a plot of land in the Castle ditch containing 
his tenement, containing in length 18 ft. and in breadth 20 ft. 
And 74d. . . of William Lytelgrove for a plot of land, besides 
3d. of ancient rent, so let to him for the term of his life. And 
5d. . .of Henry Workeman, Robert le Yorke, Walter Cosselyn, 
William Spicer, and William Downyng for a plot of land 
below the church of St. Andrew the Apostle for setting up a 
stall (shamell), so let to them4. And id. . . late of Thomas 
Kempe for a plot of land in Westoute, containing 14 ft. and 
at the west end 9 ft., to hold to them and theirs according to 
the custom of the borough. And 1d. . . of William Spicer 
for a plot of land opposite the Friars Minors called Tolwyn 
so granted to him to hold to him and his. And jd. . . of 
Walter Ferrour for a plot of land containing in length 7 ft. 

(2) 1341; William le Frye granted house next ‘la Peryne’: see 
S.A.C. xxxix, 223-4. (W.H.G.). 


(3) The ‘ Tolwyn,’ presumably the toll-booth, but the form is 
unusual. 


(4) Persons with these names occurinthe 14th century. (W.H.G.). 
Henry Werkeman and Walter Coselyn witnessed a deed in 1381: 
Lewes Chartulary (S.R.S. xxxviii), 106, 
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and in breadth 5 ft., adjoining his tenement, on which he has 
built a pair of traves’. And id. . . of a plot of land in the 
town ditch so let to William Downnyng yearly. And 6d... 
of a plot of land at the east end of the church of St. Mary in 
the market so let to William Chapelonde. And 1d... of 
Richard Masset for 2 parcels of land in the high street in 
the parish of St. Peter of Westowte, of which one parcel 
contains in length 2 ft. on which he has set up a building, and 
the other contains in length 6 ft. from the door of a cellar 
to the said building. And 14d. late received . . of Richard 
Lion for a parcel of land towards the north lying between 
the land of the said Richard Lyon in front of the door of the 
said Friars Minors of Lewes, to hold to him and his, he does 
not answer this year because it is lying vacant and no one 
occupies it. Nor does he answer for 4d. late received . . of 
Richard Russell for a parcel of land lying between St. Martin’s 
lane and the high road leading from the middle of the town 
of Lewes to the south, to hold to him and his according to 
the custom of the town, because the said Richard is dead 
and it is lying in the lord’s hand for lack of tenants. But he 
answers for 1d. . . of Edward Grene for a plot of land in the 
high street on which a house has been put up on the side of 
Kirkestrete. And 4d. . . of Richard Kenties for a plot of 
land under the wall of the church of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
containing in length 14 ft. and in breadth 6 ft., to hold to him 
and his. And 1d... of John Barbour for a plot of land 
opposite his tenement, containing in length from his door 
10 ft. and in breadth 4 ft. And6d. . . of William Chapelonde 
for a parcel of land under the wall of the church of St. Mary 
in the market, containing in length 13 ft. and in breadth 
(blank) ft., and other parcels of land under the wall not built 
upon, containing in length 5 ft., to hold to him and his 
according to the custom of the Borough by roll of court. 
And rd. . . of John Springaunt for a plot of land containing 
50 ft. and in breadth 2 ft. of the lord’s soil lying in Westowte 
by the lord’s Pynfald, to hold to him and his by custom of 
the town, paying at Michs. for the whole year, as in the roll 
of the court held there 23 March in the sixth year of the King. 
And 6d. . . of a shop containing in length 24 ft. and situated 
on the south side of la Peryenne® by the house of John Sadler 
and Richard Bradenethe, fallen into the hands of the lord 

(5) ‘ Traves,’ or ‘ travers,’ a frame for confining horses, or oxen, 
when being shoed. 

(6) See S.A.C. xxxix, 223-4. Probably on south side of High Street, 
and may have been in Stewards Inn, (W.H.G.). 
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after the death of the said John for default of heirs, so let to 
William Chapelonde to hold to him and his by custom of the 
town, so granted to the said William at an increase, as in the 
roll of the court. And 12d., half increased new rent of a 
small piece of land by the Pillory (Collistvig’) of the town of 
Lewes, containing in length 7 ft. and in breadth 6 ft., late of 
John Coterell the elder for a term of 200 years, which John 
alienated the same place in fee simple and for that reason it 
was seized into the lord’s hand, as in the roll of the court held 
there 2 March, 7 Henry IV., and afterwards the said place 
was granted to William Coterell at the old rent of 2s. a year 
payable at Michs., and it shall be lawful for the said William 
every Saturday to set up there a moveable stall (shamellum 
portativum), and afterwards the same William bound himself 
and his (?) corner (Azglic’) tenement with 3 shops in 
Fisshestrete to pay yearly for ever 4s. at the said terms of the 
town. And 3d... of William Forette for a plot of land 
containing in length 16 ft. and in breadth 2 ft. to set up 2 posts 
(bulkes)? on either side of his door, to hold to him and his 
according to the custom of the town for the said rent, as 
appears by the roll of the court of last year. And jd. . . of 
Robert Kenware in the hands of William de Wolforde for a 
plot of land of the lord’s soil for the putting up of a shore 
(buttur’) by Stephen Holte in the lane of Snellyngeslane 83 
years ago, to hold to the said Robert his heirs and assigns 
for the said rent payable at Michs., as in the said roll. And 
8d. . . of 2 shops which William Chaplond held under the 
wall of the church of Blessed Mary in the market, besides 
2s. charged above as ancient rent of the same. And 6d., half 
increased rent of a shop which Robert Pope late held of the 
lord under the wall of the church of Blessed Mary in the 
market, besides 2s. charged above as ancient rent, as appears 
by roll of the said court. And 12d... of a shop which 
William Shepster late held under the wall of the (same) 
church, besides 5s. 7d. of ancient rent charged above, as in 
the roll of the court held the day and year above said. And 
4d. . . of William Bradenethe for a parcel of land containing 
28 ft. in length at the west end and 6 ft. at the north end by 
the tenement of the said William towards the south and on 
the west of the bridge of the Castle, payable at Michs. for 
the whole year, as in the roll of the court there 8 October 
10 Henry IV. And 2d. . . of Stephen Barnette for a parcel 
containing in length 58 ft. from the west wall by the gate of 


(7) Mr. Godfrey suggests that bulkes were ‘ the early type of shop 
or stall thrown out from the side of a house,’ 
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the Castle to the close of the said William and in breadth 3 ft., 
to hold to him and his paying at the feast of All Saints for the 
whole year, as in the same court appears. And 6d... of 
Ralph Sede for a parcel of land west of the church of Blessed 
Mary in the market by the wall of its belfry on the north side 
of the west door, containing in length 8 ft. and in breadth 
6 ft., to hold to the same Richard by the custom of the town 
by the said rent, as appears in the roll of the court held there 
4January14HenryIV. And 3s.6d. . . of Richard Courtnaill 
for a plot of vacant land with a garden formerly of William 
Croughe with its appurtenances lying in the parish of All 
Saints at Scholehille between the tenement of Thomas Cloris 
on the east and the tenement of the said Richard Smethewyke 
(sic) on the west, to hold to him and his, besides 12d. of ancient 
rent, payable at Michs., as in the roll of the court held 25 July 
2 Henry VI. And 6d... of John Kendall for a garden 
formerly of Agnes Thatcher in the parish of St. Michael 
between the garden of John Lytelcombe on the north, to hold 
to the same John and his according to the custom of the 
town, paying at Michs., as in the roll of the court held the 
day and year abovesaid. And id... of Stephen Barnette 
for a parcel of land containing in length 9 ft. and in breadth 
by the gate of the Castle 34 perches, to hold to the said 
Stephen and his by the custom of the town, paying at 
Christmas and Midsummer. And 12d... of a plot of land 
late of Henry Workeman under the wall of the church of 
Blessed Mary in the market so granted to Robert Pope and 
his, payable at Michs. And 2d. . . of a plot of land granted 
to William Northampton for building, containing in length 
18 ft., lying in the parish of Blessed Mary in the market in 
the street of Fisshestrete between the shop late of Beatrice 
Countess of Arundel and Surrey? on the south and the house 
of the said William on the west, to hold to him and his at 
the lord’s will, paying yearly at Michs., as in roll of court held 
there 4 January 7 Henry VI. Andid.. . of John Chaumber 
late Bailiff of the Borough of Lewes for a garden by the chapel 
of the Blessed Mary of Westoute, containing in length 8 palls 
and in breadth 8 palls, to hold to him and his by the custom 
of the borough, paying at the usual terms. And 2d. . . of 
William Hasilgroue for a plot of land in the ditch of the town 
of Lewes on the south of the bridge of Westgate, as appears 
in the roll of the said court. And 1$d. .. of John Horton 
; ®) The earliest reference for ‘ School Hill’ in Sussex Place-Names 
is 1024. 
(9) "Saudis Beatrice died 1439. 
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for a (plot of) land in the ditch of the town of Lewes on the 
south of the land of the said William Hasilgrove, containing 
in breadth 7 palls and in length from the garden of the said 
John to the town wall, to hold to him and his by the custom 
of the town, as appears in the roll of the court of the Borough 
held 12 June 8 Henry VI. And $d. . . of Richard Tanner 
for a parcel of land near his tenement on which to build anew 
a pair of Travers, to hold to Richard and his by the custom 
of the Borough, paying at Easter and Michs., as in the roll 
of the court held 1 October 10 Henry VI. And 2d... of 
John Spyncer for a parcel of land lying on the east of the bridge 
of Watergate, containing in length 43 palls and at the south 
end 9 palls, so let to the said John and his by the custom of the 
Borough, paying at the usual terms, as in the roll of the court 
held 4 February 10 Henry VI. And 14d... of a parcel of 
land towards the west of the church of St. Andrew of Lewes 
between the hospice of the same church and the buttress (le 
boterace) by the walls of the same containing in length 5 ft. 
and as much in breadth, so let to Andrew Skynner, as in the 
roll of the court. And 14d... of a parcel of land at the 
end of Fissherestrete on which John at Chambre put up 
( ) and at the north and south end 4 palls 
and at the east end 3 palls. 
(Herve follow 20 lines which ave illegible). 
(To be continued). 





MEDIZAVAL COMPARED WITH MODERN MONEY. 
By S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 

In reading the volumes of the S.A.C. many readers probably 
feel themselves at a loss for a reasonable ratio between 
medizeval and modern money. A recent pamphlet by Dr. 
G. G. Coulton (Historical Association Leaflet, No. 95) entitled 
The Meaning of Medieval Moneys convincingly suggests that 
for England between 1300 and 1348 we can get a rough idea 
of the truth by using 40 as a multiplier of money. It is 
interesting to apply this approximate standard to facts given 
in S.A.C., and here is an application of it to pages 185-6 of 
Vol. xxxvii, which I happened to be reading when I read Dr. 
Coulton’s pamphlet. 

In 1306 six trees in Bosham Park, given by the Earl 
Marshal, were cut and taken by boats to Southampton. 
According to the steward’s accounts the following payments 
were made : 








exe 
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(i) Expenses of the men in cutting down and 
shipping them for splitting, 3 weeks, with their 


expenses, going and returning - . - 15 6 

(ii) To the Woodward, his fee - - 2 2 0 

(iii) Taking the said trees to the water - - ‘ 3 0 
(iv) Hiring 5 boats to carry the said trees to 

Hamptone - . - - : ‘ - 2 0 

Total - 46 6 


Multiply by 40 for modern values: (i) £31.0.0, (ii) £4.0.0, 
(iii) 6.0.0, (iv) {52.0.0: total £93.0.0. 

If we look into the details, I think these figures will appear 
reasonable. The number of the men is not stated, but I 
suggest three : 

£31 os. od. for three weeks gives {10 6s. 8d. each for three 
weeks, or about £3 8s. 1od. a week, ifequally divided. Perhaps 
the boat hire seems high for the voyage from Bosham to 
Southampton—{f1o0 8s. od. per boat. These gift trees, then, 
cost £15 Ios. od. each, delivered at Southampton, before they 
were sawn into planks. Presumably they were big oaks for 
shipbuilding. 

A second illustration is provided by S.A.C. xxxviii, 214. 
The Sheriff of Sussex was allowed {14 os. 4d. for the purchase 
of 6,000 arrows of good dry wood, with head well sharpened, 
and for a cask to put them in, and for the carriage from 
Horsham to the Tower of London. Price of the arrows, 14d. 
a sheaf of 25 arrows. Date 1339. This works out at 25 
arrows for £2 6s. 8d., or Is. 107d. per arrow as delivered in 
London. 

It is very desirable that archzologists and economists should 
publish contributions on these lines so that the multiple of 
40 may be corroborated or modified. Dr. Coulton, who has 
approved of these two applications, writes to me: ‘“‘I am 
sure that some of the economists, who snipe at my little 
balloon, would do well to attempt some positive contribution 
on their own side.”’ 





ANNALS OF OLD ROTTINGDEAN. 
By LUCY BALDWIN and ARTHUR RIDSDALE. 
(concluded from p. 37). 

The Vicarage had a nice garden with an old mulberry tree 
and a good lawn-tennis court. The house was a big, rambling 
one and it was here that during a former Vicar’s tenancy the 
great Duke of Wellington and Cardinal Manning received 
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a portion of their education. I cannot vouch for the truth 
of this statement, but anyway it was what we were told and 
believed, a former Vicar having eked out his stipend by taking 
pupils. 

Ovingdean Grange is in the village of that name, and 
Harrison Ainsworth has written a charming tale woven about 
the house in the old falconery days. He was reported to have 
written his romance, ‘‘ Ovingdean Grange’”’ while staying 
with Miss Beard at Rottingdean. 

Another celebrity, Thomas Carlyle, was reported to have 
stayed in one of the Cliff Houses and made mention of it in 
his letters, but no trace of this house is left. 

Prospect House and Aubrey Cottage were knocked into one 
and became North End House, where Sir Edward Burne Jones 
lived from 1880 till his death in 1898. He had a small studio 
and many pictures hung there, but I don’t think he painted 
much at Rottingdean as he came down chiefly to rest. 

Being close neighbours on the Green, we of the Dene, knew 
Sir Edward well. He was a charming companion, full of fun, 
with a low-pitched voice, blue eyes and close-clipped white 
beard and a laugh that carried joy into the world. He was 
full of tricks, caprice and “ leg-pulls’”’ and a great lover of 
a practical joke. I remember him best wearing a blue shirt 
with a belt around the waist and a tie of some esthetic colour 
threaded through a moonstone ring. Sir Edward was often 
at the Dene and would come in unannounced, just putting 
his head inside the hall door and saying ‘‘ May I come in ? ”’ 
The hall was more or less used as a sitting room and someone 
was generally to be found in occupation. He loved the young, 
their youth was the very breath of his soul and in talking he 
would often address them as ‘“‘ My dear,” laying much stress 
on the ‘“ dear’’—with what pride one received such 
recognition ! 

To those who knew his art best, his wife and daughter, as 
well as Willie Benson (an intimate friend) could be very often 
recognised as figuring in his pictures. In Rottingdean Church 
his work is represented in the big east window, and here are 
portrayed the Angels Gabriel, Michael and Raphael. Other 
smaller windows on either side of the aisles are also his design. 

Lady Burne Jones was one of the old-fashioned Liberals, 
a lady of great charm, quite tiny, with much vitality and 
dignity. She had lovely blue eyes with upturned lashes and 
was often seen in the village visiting her cottage friends. She 
was the first lady elected on the Parish Council when it came 
into being in the early go’s. 
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Feeling ran high then and the village was split into sections. 
Her moral courage, too, was great, and at the time of the South 
African War her sympathies were with the Boers. When 
peace was declared she hung outside her window a notice 
which resulted in an angry crowd assembling round the house 
and but for the intervention of her nephew, Rudyard Kipling, 
broken windows might have followed. He came across the 
green and was successful in appeasing the jeering and 
indignant inhabitants. 

The ashes of Edward Burne Jones and his wife lie in the 
little niche in the wall to the right of the Church porch under 
the simple little inscription ‘“‘ Lux perpetua luceat.”’ 

Rudyard Kipling lived amongst us from about 1897 to 
1903, and we were indeed honoured and very lucky to have 
such a genius in our community. His home was at the Elms, 
facing the Church. 

Cornell Price, his old schoolmaster, occasionally visited the 
village, for not only was he headmaster of Westward Ho! 
where Rudyard was as a boy, but he was also a great friend 
of Sir Edward Burne Jones. 

Kipling left us to go to his new home at Burwash. I fear 
he was driven away by the trippers who incessantly came to 
his garden gate (a boarded one) to have a peep. Sometimes 
they would open the gate itself, and, if they could, take away 
some souvenir, even breaking branches from his trees, an 
American habit which cannot be too strongly condemned. 

From the Dene, Stanley Baldwin, twice Prime Minister and 
now again called upon to fill the breach, took for his wife 
Lucy, daughter of the house. The wedding was at the Church, 
and they walked back to the wedding party at the Dene. 
From there he took her away to Worcestershire, but her heart 
often aches for the village of her childhood with its 
unforgettable memories, and within the churchyard, by the 
lych gate, lie her father, mother and only sister. 

And now, nearing the end, let us get into a lighter vein. 
In the village we were all keen on cricket, in which even in 
those days our ladies played their part. Quote a verse of 
our cricket song I must, as well as one from the Rottingdean 
song for the grand finale. 


THE CRICKET SONG. 
Here’s a health to the game of old England, 
A health to our national sport, 
And here we will say it, may everyone play it, 
If they don’t, well, hang it! they ought. 
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Chorus : For cricket’s the game of old England, 
Cricket’s our national sport. 
And he who denies it, knows not how to prize it 
He is but a duffer, in short ! 


THE ROTTINGDEAN SONG. 
Verse 3. We have Sussex names in plenty, 
There’s Saxby, Allwork, Henty, 
And Dudeneys and Moppetts right and left. 
Do not think it very weird 
If the place has got a Beard 
Of which it could not bear to be bereft. 


Verse 8. Our village team—to lick it 
Is most difficult at cricket. 
Our ladies’ play is known through-out the Shire. 
While to watch Stan. Baldwin jump 
Would convulse the village pump, 
When at tennis to be victor he’d aspire. 


(With apologies to the authors). 
THE END. 





WILLIAM THE MARSHALL 
EARL OF STRIGUIL!' AND PEMBROKE. 
By LAURENCE F. FIELD. 


Except in France, little seems to be known of this worthy 
knight of ‘‘ the dark middle ages,’”’ and yet he was a very 
powerful force in the affairs of State for roughly forty years. 
In the whole of the Sussex Archeological Collections there is 
apparently only one reference to him—that he was Sheriff? of 
Sussex, unless mention of a suit in 1200 brought against 
William Marshal of Astrop? and others applies to him, while 
in two instances‘ allusion is made to the arms of the Covert 
family, including quarterings of William Marshall, Earl of 
Pembroke. 

The power of this great personage, who was first in England 
from 1167 to 1173, increased through the reigns of. Richard I. 
and John, and on the death of the latter, ‘“‘ Guillaume le 


(1) Chepstow. 

(2) S.A.C. Vol. 11, footnote, p.83. 

(3) Ibid, Vol. 65, p.53. 

(4) Ibid, Vol. 68, p.85, and Vol. 73, p.139. 
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Marechal’ (as he was known) actually became guardian of 
the young King Henry III. and Regent of England from 1216 
until his demise in 1219, and successfully piloted the 
Plantagenet dynasty with considerable honour and ability 
through a very difficult period in its history. 

In 1199, immediately on learning of the death of Richard 
Coeur de Lion (Apr, 6), William, who was then Governor of 
Rouen, sent Jean d’Erlée5 to seize the land for John, and on 
May 21st he was at Dieppe making preparations to leave at 
once himself for England to assist at the coronation of the 
new monarch on Ascension Day (May 27th). The port of 
arrival—probably on the Sussex coast—was no doubt dictated 
by the prevailing winds and tides. He soon returned to 
France, for on June 20th he was with the King at Shoreham, 
ready to embark for Normandy. He frequently journeyed 
through Sussex and Hampshire, and was at Portsmouth in 
1194, and again in 1204 (April 11th). 

At Winchelsea in 1217, he was engaged in battle with the 
French under Louis, who unsuccessfully attempted to embark. 
William then occupied Rye, which was abandoned by the 
enemy, and speedily equipping a fleet to pursue the attack, 
inflicted heavy losses on them. The same year he spent a 
night at Shoreham, and then proceeded to ‘ Knep’ Castle. 
In 1218 (from September 5th to 8th) he was at Bramber, but 
his lengthy and much-honoured career was brought to an end 
by. his death the following year (on May 14th). 

A well-documented history of this great statesman® was 
published in rgor (in 3 tomes) by Monsieur Paul Meyer, under 
the auspices of “‘ La Société de l’Histoire de France,’’ and 
contains much interesting information concerning Sussex and 
many other counties. 





WOOTTON MANOR IN FOLKINGTON. 
BY THE REV. W. BUDGEN, F.S.A. 

Of the two Sussex manors called Wootton to which reference 
has been made recently in Sussex Notes and Queries, the 
manor situated within the parish of Folkington, near 
Eastbourne, has a not unimportant history, which, however, 
has escaped attention owing to the close association of the 
place in modern times with the manor of Folkington. 

(5) Erlegh (Bucks). 

(6) ‘‘ L/ Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal.” 
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THE PLACE-NAME. 

To begin with a suggestion of a possible Domesday Book 
identification. The other Sussex Wootton (in East 
Chiltington in the parish of Westmeston) appears in D.B. 
as ‘‘Odintone’”’ and the well-known Wootton in Surrey 
similarly is ‘‘ Odetone.’’ With these forms in mind, and 
having regard to the similarity of the D.B. ‘1’ and ‘I,’ it 
is not unreasonable to suggest that the D.B. name of a place 
in Pevensey Hundred that has hitherto been read 


as 
‘“Lodintone’”’ is really ‘‘Iodintone’’ and represents our 
Wootton!. The evolution of the name is shown in the following 
forms which occur in various records: (1200), Wudington ; 
(1253), Wodinton; (1297), Wodeton; (1385), Wotton; 
(1580), Wootton. 

THE HOLDERS AND THEIR SERVICE. 

At the time of the D.B. Survey Iodintone was held by the 
Earl of Mortain in demesne. It is quite consistent with our 
identification, that at a later date Wootton was held of the 
King in chief and not of the Honour of Pevensey, as after 
the forfeiture of the Mortains’ estates in 1102, some of the 
manors within the Rape were not granted to the de Aquila 
family, the new lords of the Rape. 

From 1174 to 1475 Wootton was held by the family of 
Falconer, who at the end of the 14th century adopted the 
name of Michelgrove from an estate in Clapham in West Sussex 
which they acquired as early as 12022. ‘The tenure was by 
serjeanty by the service of keeping the king’s falcons, or, as 
stated elsewhere, by keeping a cast of falcons for the king’. 
The Falconers also held by the same service the manor of 
Herst in the Hundred of Strete, co. Kent, sometimes called 
Herstfauconer!. 

THE SITUATION OF THE ESTATE. 

Two early references enable the situation of the estate to 
be identified, and at the same time give some interesting 
information about an ancient road from Pevensey towards 
Lewes. The first is a grant of about 1200 by Robert le Falconer 
of Wudington to Otham Abbey (later Bayham Abbey) of six 
acres of land called Yeldeland ‘on the Lewes road’ to provide 
lights on the day of St. Lawrence’. The other is a description, 

(1) For a similar misreading, see V.C.H. i, 409, note 1, and 
S.A.C. liii, 187, note 20. 

(2) Sussex Fines, S.R.S. ii, 54 

(3) Book of Fees (Testa de Nevill). 

(4) Ing. p.m. Rob. Falconer, Kent, temp. Hen. 3. 

(5) 


Bayham Chartulary (65) and Salzman, Hailsham, 185. 
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under date 1252, of the bounds of the warren or hunting 
ground of the lord of Pevensey, which comprised the southern 
portion of the Rape extending from Pevensey to the Ouse 
at Lewes. The material portion of the description is as 
follows :—‘‘ From the gate of Pevensey Castle, southwards, 
to the windmill of the Abbot of Bayham on the west side of 
Westham, and thence by the old road to la Ruding and thence 
through the middle of the domain of Wodinton on the north 
of the court of Godfrey Falconer to Chisilford bridge.’’® The 
windmill here mentioned is evidently Stone Cross Mill, which 
is still standing, but unhappily not working and ‘la Ruding ’ 
may be a place now called Red Dyke, in which case ‘ the old 
road’ seems to correspond with the present Dittons Lane 
leading from Stone Cross through Polegate to the Hailsham 
road. At the place where the road from Otham comes in at 
right angles the old road—now only existing as a wide green 
way—bears west through the Wootton estate to Thornwell 
Gardens and thence to the bridge over the Cuckmere, now 
called Chilvers bridge, in Arlington parish. 
THE CHAPEL OF St. GILEs. 

Wootton had its own chapel, dedicated to St. Giles; the 
first reference to it indicating a not too friendly relationship 
between the lord and lady and their chaplain. It is a mandate 
issued in 1291 to the Sheriff to arrest Robert Falconer and 
Johanna his wife, because William the parson of Wodeton 
had shown that whereas he recovered against them in the 
king’s court his seisin of a messuage and nine acres of land, 
the said Robert and Johanna again unjustly disseised him 
thereof. This is followed in the same year by another mandate 
to the Sheriff to accept a reasonable fine from Robert and his 
wife, who were taken and detained in the king’s prison of 
Pevensey, and then to liberate them from the said prison.’ 

It is doubtless this same William, described as parson of 
the chapel of Wodeton, who in 1297 was granted protection 
against the collection of a tax8, and he probably occurs again 
as William Kyrie, chaplain of Wodetone, who by a charter 
undated, but of the time of Edw. I1., quitclaimed in land in 
Alfriston’. 

In 1324 the Crown presented a chaplain, Geoffrey atte 
Wode, vice John de Silkeden resigned, during the minority 
of Henry le Faukener, who with his lands was in the king’s 

(6) Pat. 37 Hen. III, m.6. 

(7) Abbrev: Rot: Orig: 19 Edw. I, r.3, 25. 
(8) Supplementary Close Rolls. 

(9) Gage Deeds, X/58. 
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hands, and in 1385-6 Thomas Palmer, perpetual chaplain 
of St. Giles’s Wotton, patron, John Fauconer of Michelgrove, 
exchanged benefices with Robert de Tyndale, rector of St. 
Andrew’s, London!!. In 1411 John Janet was admitted to 
Wotton chapelry on the presentation of John Michelgrove!? 
and on the presentation of the same patron William Mille 
was admitted as chaplain in 1441, and John Wotton in 1441.13 
The Valor Ecclesiasticus (1535) gives Nicholas Jackson as 
the holder of the benefice, and in the Chantry Certificate of 
surveys made pursuant to the Act of Parliament of 1546 for 
the suppression of free chapels, chantries, &c., Robert Bridges 
is named as the Cantarist, and the value is given as 20s. 
yearly, with the addition of 4d. for the rent of land called 
Stonefield for the maintenance of a lamp.'4 These revenues 
passed to the Crown under the Statute, subject to the pension 
allowance to the late chaplain, and the tithes were sold in 
1591 to Tipper and Dawes, who were considerable purchasers 
of chantry property. 
DEVOLUTION OF THE ESTATE. 

ROBERT FALCONER (I). 1174-5, owed half a mark for 
default. (Pipe Roll Soc. xxii, 83). Wife Maud mentioned 
in grant to Otham Abbey. 

ROBERT FALCONER (II), also called Robert Hurst. 1204, 
paid 10 marks for having his father’s lands in Hurst and 
Wudeton (Pipe Roll). 1242, held 1 fee in Heene, Michelgrove, 
and Wudeton. Died, 1244. Wife Sabina mentioned in Fine 
of 1249 (S.R.S. ii, No. 455). 

GopFREY LE FAUCONER (I). 1244, did homage as son 
and heir for his father’s lands (Abbrev: Rot: Orig:). 1275, 
settled lands in Heene on sons, Godfrey and Philip, and 
daughters, Constance and Alice (S.R.S. vii, Sussex Fines, 833, 
842-844). an 

ROBERT FALCONER (III). 1291, with Joahanna his wife 
arrested for disseisin of the parson of Wodeton (Abbrev. Rot: 
Orig :). Died, c. 1302, when mandate given to escheator to 
take his lands into the king’s hands (/d.). 

Joun LE FAUKENER (I), son of Robert (III). 1303, he 
and Letice his wife were querents in a Fine concerning 
Michelgrove (S.R.S. vii, 1145). 1303, sold a moiety of the 
manor of Heene (Jd. 1149). 1320, died seised (inter alia) of 

(10) S.A.C. xxi, 71. 

(11) Lambeth Regrs, Dunkins notes. 

fizz) S.H.S. xi, 336. 

13) S.R.S. iv, 118, 119. 
14) S.R.S. xxxvi, 45, 59. 


( 
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the manor of Wodytone, comprising a capital messuage and 
garden, 200 ac. of arable land, 100 ac. of heath, 6 ac. of meadow 
and 2s. rent, with the advowson of the chapel. Heir, son 
Henry, aged 18 years (Ing. p.m., 14 Edw. IT). 

HENRY LE FAUKENER (I). 1320, succeeded to his father’s 
estates. 1323, the Crown presented to the chapel during 
his minority. 1366, settled lands in Clapham, after his death, 
on son John and Margaret his wife, with contingent remainders 
to Henry and William, sons of the settlor (S.R.S. xxiii, 2162). 

JOHN FAUCONER (II). 1385-6, patron of the benefice of 
the chapel of St. Giles, Wotton. 1393, died seised of the 
manor of Herstfauconer, Kent, and the advowson of the 
church, Wotton manor with the advowson of the church and 
a messuage and lands in Clopham (Cal. Ing. p.m., 17 Ric. II). 

HENRY MICHELGROVE (FAUCONER II). Died before 1308, 
seised of Wotton, Herstfauconer, and lands in Clopham. A 
posthumous son died, 1398. Heir, John Michelgrove, brother 
of Henry (Cal. Ing. p.m., 21 Ric. II). 

JOHN MICHELGROVE (I). 1398, succeeded to the estate, 
and in I41I presented to the chapel. 

JOHANNA MICHELGROVE. 1438, died seised of 
Faukenersherst, co. Kent, various West Sussex lands, and 
Wotton juxta Fokington, parcel of the manor of Fauconherst 
(Cal. Ing. p.m. 17 Hen. V1). 

JOHN MICHELGROVE II. presented to the chapel, 1440 and 
1441. He died c. 1461 seised of two parts of the manor of 
Herst, Kent, and in Wotton juxta Fokington of two parts of 
a messuage, two yardlands and 100 ac. of pasture. (Cal. 
Ing. p.m. 1 Edw. IV). 

ELIZABETH, daughter and heir of John Michelgrove 
otherwise called John Fawkenor. In 1475 she married John 
Shelley, whom she survived. She died, 1513, and among her 
lands was Wotton near Fakington (sic) and the advowson of 
the chapel of Wotton. Heir, son William Shelley, who when 
the Inquisition was taken in 1527 was one of the Justices of 
the King’s Bench. (Jug. p.m., S.R.S. xiv, 926). 

Wootton remained in the Shelley family until 1610, when 
John Shelley of Michelgrove sold the property to Richard 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset, the then owner of the Folkington 
estate. The Earl sold Wootton to Richard Thorpe of Worth 
in 1616, and in 1653 Thorpe sold to William Thomas formerly 
of Westdean, who had previously purchased the Folkington 
estate, and thereafter the history of Wootton follows that of 
the Folkington property, which is now the estate of Lt.-Col. 
Roland V. Gwynne, D.L., D.S.O. 
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NOTES ON THE ROOKERY, 


BY HUGH BRAUN, 


NEAR ALFRISTON. 
F.S.A. 

Possibly some of your readers may be interested in the 
following description of a somewhat curious Sussex earthwork 
and may, perhaps, be able to cast some light on to the problem 
of its probable origin. 

The object in question is a large oval mound of rather 
unusual formation situated some three quarters of a mile to the 
to the N.NE. of the church of Alfriston, but on the opposite 
bank of the Cuckmere and actually within the parish of 
Arlington. “The earthwork is marked on the 25 in. Ordnance 
Survey as “ The Rookery,” and stands on the southern fringe 
of the flood-plain of the river, just where this commences to 
expand towards the foot of the low cliff, on the summit of 
whichis the supposed site of the mysterious ‘‘ Burlough Castle.” 

A small stream, representing the limit of the flood-plain, 
flows past the foot of the mound, which covers with its base 
an area about 100 yds. in length. The mound appears to 
have been somewhat mutilated, possibly partly levelled, 
towards its western extremity, where it is something over 
60 ft. across, but at the opposite end, where it rises to a 
height of some 30 ft., it is over 100 ft. wide at its base. 

In plan, contour and orientation it resembles a long barrow, 

but it is much 
The Rookery Mound near Alfriston, Sussex. larger than would 
appear to be the 
usual scale for 
such earthworks, 
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and, moreover, its 
situation would 
appeartomilitate 
against the 
probability of 
such an origin. 
The source of the 
material of which 
it is formed would 
appear to be the 
shallow depres- 
sions which may 


be seen adjoining the earthwork to the south and west, where 


the ground rises 


away from the mound. 


The most remarkable feature connected with the mound, 
however, is that it presents definite evidence of having been 
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used as a fortification by early medizval people, presumably 
the Normans, in the 11th century or soon after its close. This 
is demonstrated by the presence of an entrenched court, 
rectangular on plan, which has been constructed along the 
southern side of the long mound. This “ bailey’ is about 
240 ft. in length and averages 50 ft. in width. It has a ditch 
about 35 ft. wide along its southern edge and a similar one 
at its eastern end, but this last has been doubled in width 
by having its outer edge moved still further outwards. A 
ditch, which may be a modern drainage ditch, has been cut 
to separate the court from the mound, and another, almost 
certainly modern, bisects the enclosure, the western end of 
which is at the quarried ground referred to above. 

The plan of the earthwork thus resembles, in principle, 
that of a Norman “ motte and bailey castle’ of the century 
following the Conquest. The late A. Hadrian Allcroft, whose 
note on the mound on p.73 of his delightful book, ‘‘ Downland 
Pathways,” first brought the earthwork to my notice, 
considered that it was a motte, and, indeed, went so far as to 
describe it as ‘‘ possibly the finest example of its kind of 
earthwork to be seen in Sussex,” surely rather a slight to 
such great mottes as those of Lewes and Arundel. 

While, however, Mr. Allcroft was undoubtedly correct in 
supposing that the Rookery had been used as a motte and 
bailey castle, the proportions of the earthwork are so very 
far from being conventional that, during the course of an 
examination of some hundreds of the plans of motte castles, 
I have not discovered one having a lay-out in the least 
resembling the Cuckmere earthwork. 

The Norman motte is usually either circular or square, but, 
if of rectangular or oval plan this usually very nearly 
approaches the regular figure. The Normans invariably 
raised their mottes by first circumscribing with a ditch a 
calculated area and then throwing up the mound within this 
space with the soil taken from the ditch, which they deepened 
until the mound had become high enough. ‘The Rookery 
mound is not surrounded with a corresponding ditch, but 
appears to have been erected of earth brought from the 
shallow ‘‘ quarries ’’ mentioned above. 

The curious elongated form of the bailey may be accounted 
for by presuming the pre-existence of the long mound against 
which the enclosure was constructed. This mound, the 
attenuated summit of which, nowhere more than 45 ft. across, 
is obviously somewhat inconvenient for occupation, would 
not appear to have been originally designed as a Norman motte. 
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It would seem a possibility, therefore, that the Rookery 
earthwork is of a date prior to the Conquest. 

By whom it was raised, and for what purpose, possibly 
some of your readers could suggest. 





THE SUSSEX LANDS OF THOMAS DE POYNINGS. 
(continued from p. 38). 

Inquisition taken at Pengedene, 11 November, 13 Edward III. 
(1339) by the oath of John Ballard, John le Webbe, William 
Colkyn, John atte Newdiam (?), Robert Fowel, Robert Lyne, 
Henry Stace, John le Boys, Roger le Taillur, William Raphope, 
William Fecy, Peter Oseborn, who say on oath the said Thomas 
died 17 October the year abovesaid. 

They say he held the said day in fee the manor of Pengedean, 
with the appurtenances, of the Earl Warenn by service of 
enclosing two perches around the park of the said Earl of 
Dychenyng and 3 perch around the park of Cukkefeld. 

There is there a capital messuage, worth yearly clear 12s. 
a sheepcote let at fee farm, worth yearly 50s. payable at 
Christmas and other feast days ; 3 acres of park worth yearly 
3S, price per acre 12d and several pasture worth yearly 20s ; 
rents of assize, as well of free as bond tenants, {10.5.8 ; that 
is at Christmas 105s 6d and at St. John Baptist £4.0.2. 
Easter ros and Michaelmas Ios ; 10 customary tenants whose 
works from Michaelmas to Annunciation of Virgin are worth 
16s and from that feast to 18t August 12s ; autumnal works 
worth 22s. pleas and perquisites of court worth 8s. 

They say also that the said Thomas held in fee the manor 
of Preston, with the appurtenances of the heirs of John 
de Sencler by Knight service. 

There is there a capital messuage worth yearly, clear, 
nothing ; a windmill worth yearly 6s 8d, 107 acres of arable 
land worth yearly 35s 10d, price the acre 4d; pasture for 
200 sheep worth yearly 20s; rents of assize, 100s. payable 
at Christmas, Hokkeday, St. Peter Advincula and Michaelmas 
by equal portions; there are there 9 villeins whereof the 
works are worth from Michaelmas to the Annunciation of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary 31s 4d and from that feast to 1 August 
24s: the said nine villeins ought to reap in autumn 16 acres 
of wheat and 16 acres of barley worth yearly gs 8d, price of 
the work an acre of wheat 3d and of barley 4d. There are 
there g chickens of rent at Christmas, worth 9d and one servile 
tenant (coterell) whose work from Michaelmas to 1 August 
is worth yearly 5s. 
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There are due 24 autumnal works, worth yearly 2s. 
Of rent at Easter 48 eggs worth 13. Pleas and perquisites 
of court there, worth yearly 4od. 
They say Michael de Ponynges, son of the said Thomas, is 
his next heir and is aged 22 years and more. 
(To be continued). 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
. BY W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 46). 
St. SAVIOUR’s, SOUTHWARK (continued). 
179I—Jan. 1. Edward Hollebone of Lewes in Sussex, 
bach., & Lucy Knight of this parish, wid. (lic.). 
(Witnesses: William Hollebone, Sarah Hollebone, 
Hannah Hollebone). 
1793—Jan. 18. John Phipps of Waldron in Sussex, 
bach., & Abigail Dine (marks) of Waldron aforesaid, 
spin. (lic.). 
1794—May 16. John Silver of Chichester in Sussex, 
bach. & Betsy Green of this parish, spin.  (lic.). 
1795—Jan. 5. Thomas Lowles of Ticehurst in Sussex, 
bach., & Martha Noakes of this parish, spin.  (lic.). 
(a witness: Sarah Lowles). 
1796—May 10. Joseph Comber of Hallingley in Sussex, 
bach., & Mary Kennard of this parish, spin.  (lic.). 
1797—Feb. 17. John Woodgate of Battle in Sussex, 
bach., & Elizabeth Tuttey of this parish, spin.  (lic.). 
(a witness: Jo. Tuttey). 
1798—May 16. ‘Thomas Osborne, widr., of Hellingly in 
Sussex, & Elizabeth Foord of this parish, spin.  (lic.). 
1798—July 10. Samuel Tanner, bach. of Buxted in 
Sussex, & Mary Tanner (marks) of this parish, spin. 
(lic.). 
1798—Aug. 9. William Wickham, bach. of Wadhurst in 
Sussex, & Elizabeth Wood Smith of this parish, spin. 
(lic.). 
1798—Aug. 22. Stephen Wooldridge, bach. of 
Rumboldswhyke in Sussex & Martha Powell of this 
parish, spin. (lic.). (a witness: Eliz. Wooldridge). 
1800—May 29. Thomas Hanson of this parish, bach. & 
Lydia Thorpe of Hailsham in Sussex, spin.  (lic.). 
1802—Jan. 1. William Acton of this parish, bach. & 
Sarah Camfield of Buxted in Sussex, spin.  (lic.). 
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1803—Feb. 6. Joseph Kenward of Mearsfield in Sussex, 
bach. & Amey Fuller (marks) of this parish, spin. 
(lic.). 

1804—Sep. 22. John Kenward of this parish, bach. & 
Mary Richardson (marks) of Hartfield in Sussex, spin. 
(lic.). 

1805—June 14. Thomas Ellis of this parish, bach. & 
Abigail Apps of Heathfield in Sussex, spin. (lic.). 

1805—Sep. 21. James Sanders of East Grinsted in 
Sussex, widr. & Jane Payne of this parish, spin. (lic.). 

1809—June 5. John Richard Pimm of this parish, bach., 
& Elizabeth Wyatt of Aldingbourn Lidsey in Sussex, 
spin. (lic.). (a witness: Edward Pimm). 

1813—May 6. William Houlder of this parish, bach., 
& Elizabeth Ellis of Heathfield in Sussex, spin. (lic. 
(3 witnesses : George Ellis, Lucy Ellis, Sarah Houlder 

1818—July 22. Edmund Davey of Twineham in Sussex, 
bach., & Mary Uwins of this parish, spin. (lic.). 

1825—June 4. Thomas Steer of Petworth in Sussex, 
bach., & Elizabeth Betts (marks) of this parish, spin. 
(lic.). 

1825—Oct. 14. John Fowle of Rye in Sussex, bach, 
& Susannah Hughes of this parish, spin. (lic.). 
(Witnesses: John Hughes, Eliza Hughes). 

1827—Sep. 10. John Jarvis of this parish, bach. & 
Frances Sarah Noakes of Mayfield in Sussex, spin. 
(lic.). 


(—~— 


(To be continued). 





SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
XXVII.—ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, FINDON. 


The north aisle of Findon Church is equal in width to the 
nave and the whole is spanned by one roof, the tie beams of 
which rest on the arcade walling. Originally, however, there 
were probably twin-roofs. The explanation of the width of 
the aisle appears to be that a 12th century cruciform building 
was enlarged at the end of the same century to include the 
north transept. The change in the thickness of the aisle wall 
confirms this. The south transept has a large semi-circular 
arch in its east wall, with enriched mouldings, which probably 
formed the entrance to an apse. The west tower has a 12th 
century base with stump buttresses, but the main structure 
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is of the 13th century, when the chancel, north chancel chapel 
and interesting contemporary vestry were built. There are 
windows high up to light the rood screen passage, and a west 
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gallery, and the fittings include an early font, 13th century 
screen to chapel, and a sanctus bell hung in the gable of the 
chancel arch. W.H.G. 





SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
I.—The second Local Meeting of the Society was held at 
Cissbury on Saturday, 12th May, in conjunction with the 
Worthing Archzological Society. About 100 members of 
each Society were present. Assembling outside the north 
entrance to the Fort, Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, F.S.A., gave a 
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short account of the history of the camp which, thanks to 
the excavations undertaken in 1930 by the Worthing 
Archeological Society, it has now been possible to unravel. 
He explained that the two main interests of Cissbury, the 
flint mines and the fortifications, were quite distinct from 
one another, the former existing hundreds of years before 
the latter. The Camp was really a hill town or fort, the 
ramparts of which enclose an area of 60 acres. The work of 
raising these ramparts must have been prodigious for they 
were from 20 to 30 feet high. They were probably thrown 
up about 300 B.C. and remained occupied for about 250 years. 
After the camp had been deserted the site was cultivated for 
a period as traces of lynchetts have been found. Later the 
camp was again refortified, possibly as a protection from the 
Saxon invaders. At the close of Dr. Curwen’s lecture, the 
party proceeded to walk round the ramparts, pauses being 
made at the site of the recent excavations, where Dr. Curwen 
explained the lynchett system and also gave a practical 
demonstration of the methods of defence and attack by the 
throwing of spears, and again near the ancient flint mines. 
After tea in Findon, the party re-assembled at the Church, 
which was described by Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A. woue. 


II.—A pleasant and interesting local meeting was held on 
Saturday, June 16th, in brilliant weather in the neighbourhood 
of Kirdford and Wisborough Green to enable members to 
inspect two of the medizval Glass Works sites which have 
recently been traced by Mr. S. FE. Winbolt and Mr. G. H. 
Kenyon at many places in that corner of Sussex. After 
assembling at Kirdford, where the church was open for 
inspection, the party moved off to Crouchland, where, by 
Mr. F. M. Luttman-Johnson’s permission, they were able to 
visit the site of a ‘‘ glass-house ”’ (7.e., furnace). Mr. Winbolt 
gave a short description of the methods of the glass workers 
and of the particular conditions which brought the industry 
to this locality; he also explained how the sites were 
discovered, for there are now practically no structural remains 
left, save portions of the furnace floors in some cases. 
Fragments of glass and broken crucibles are generally all 
that remain to guide the investigator to the exact spot, even 
when tell-tale names such as ‘‘ Glasshouse Field ” are still in 
use. Members were able to inspect many fragmentary 
specimens on view at Crouchland, and searched most 
industriously for souvenir pieces at the site. The party next 
proceeded by way of Plaistow and Loxwood to Malham 
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Ashfold, where another site was inspected under Mr. Winbolt’s 
guidance, by permission of Mr. A. H. Priest. This site is 
specially important because coloured window glass, including 
the rarer ruby glass, was made there, and fragments in many 
beautiful tints were seen by members. The meeting was of 
particular interest to those who appreciate the difficulty of 
tracing these lost sites in the thickly wooded Weald with very 
little surface evidence as guide, and members had a chance 
of realising the difficulties for themselves. A very successful 
meeting concluded with tea at Wisborough Green, after which 
some members took the opportunity of inspecting the Church. 


I.D.M. 


III.—A local meeting of the Society took place on Saturday, 
July 21st, and was arranged to include visits to three churches of 
West Sussex which are out of the way of the common eye and of 
exceptional interest, namely, Elsted,Old Treyford and Didling. 

The party met early in the afternoon at Elsted Church 
and were welcomed by the Rector, the Rev. W. Whistler 
Webster, who gave some account of the reasons which led to 
the half-ruined condition of Elsted and the abandonment to 
all weathers of Old Treyford. After that, Mr. Walter H. 
Godfrey acted as conductor and described the three churches 
to the party. About 75 years ago Elsted Church was 
abandoned for a new church on a site halfway between it 
and Old Treyford, intended to serve both parishes. Some 
years after the people of Elsted repented and restored for use 
the chancel which now serves them for regular worship. ‘The 
nave, however, is left roofless and dismantled. Mr. Godfrey 
dwelt on an interesting architectural feature of the building, 
the herring-bone masonry which is abundant in the nave 
walls and belonging in all probability to the r1th century, 
also the late Norman chancel arch and evidence of the 
subsequent addition of a nave aisle. 

Old Treyford Church is one of quite specialinterest. Itisona 
tumulus showing that it is a spot hallowed before the beginnings 
of Christianity. To-day, wind, rain and frost are doing their 
worst and the fair little church is a pitiable spectacle. There 
is just a touch of the Norman period in the north wall, the rest 
is almost entirely of the 13th century. It preserves unusual 
features, remains of a stone bench in the chancel, a graceful 
three-light east window with mural coloured decorative work 
in the splays. The consecration cross still shows in vivid 
colouring ; the chancel steps and traces of screen remains, as 
also the ruined place of thealtar. It is ‘‘a house left desolate.”’ 
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Close to Old Treyford Church is the manor house, a building 
of charming brickwork of the period of William and Mary. 
At Old Treyford a section of the party left to climb a steep 
encampment of the Downs, and visit under the guidance of 
Mr. L.. V. Grinsell, a group of tumuli known as the ‘“ Devil’s 
Jumps ’”’ and some other prehistoric remains. The rest went 
on to the hamlet church of Didling, about 14 miles away. 
Mr. Godfrey described it as of the 13th and r4th century, 
though the font suggests the existence of an earlier building. 
The font is a large stone tub, and is one of a group found in 
this neighbourhood linked with an early beginning of Christian 
settlements. Of interest, also, in this church are some 
benches of possibly early 15th century date, a pulpit, reading 
desk and altar rails of Jacobean or early Caroline period. 
The party numbered about 60. A.A.E. 


IV.—TuHE BARBICAN, LEWES CASTLE.—The Council has 
for some time past had under anxious consideration the 
condition of the fine Barbican Gateway which is so prominent 
and attractive a feature of Lewes Castle. 

Acting on the advice which it had received from Mr. W. H. 
Godfrey, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., and from Mr. Sydney Tatchell, 
F.R.I.B.A., and approved by Sir Charles Peers, P.S.A., on 
behalf of the Ancient Monuments Department, the Council 
decided in December last that the work must be begun at 
once, even though the necessary funds were not in hand. 

The Council is now happy to be able to report that the 
whole of the work recommended has been completed. The 
operations may be summarised as follows :—The East Wall, 
which was cracked vertically in several places, was largely 
taken down and rebuilt. The South Wall was pointed and 
repaired. The two modern wooden floors and the flat roof 
were replaced by re-inforced concrete, to tie in the walls, and 
the parapet and machicolations were supported by concealed 
re-inforcements so as to relieve the damaged corbels from all 
weight. All the old work was carefully preserved in its 
original position. A roof light has been introduced into the 
two rooms to make them available for exhibition purposes. 

It is believed that the Barbican, as distinct from the Norman 
gateway, is now reasonably secure for a prolonged period. 

The cost of the work, though heavy, is considerably less 
than was expected. The work described as most urgent has 
been carried out and also other very desirable items. 

The total amount expended is {£655 os. 8d. Towards this 
the sum of £218 18s, tod, has been received. The Council 
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now appeals to members of the Society and others to contribute 
the balance so that the Society may not be hampered in its 
work by increasing its indebtedness. 

V.—OLDLAND MILL, KEYMER, SussExX.—The Mill, which is 
a good example of a Sussex Post Mill, was acquired by public 
subscription in 1927 and was conveyed to the Sussex 
Archeological Trust. ‘The Trust, while accepting the legal 
ownership, definitely stipulated that it could not accept 
financial responsibility, as its resources were already heavily 
mortgaged in other directions. 

The Mill was put into good condition and it was hoped that 
for a considerable period it would only need ordinary repairs. 
Unfortunately, serious structural weakness has manifested 
itself and the expert who has examined the Mill on behalf of 
the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, advises 
that an immediate expenditure of £150 is needed to make the 
Mill safe. 

The Trust has no funds to meet this expenditure, nor can 
it face the possibility of damage to the public being caused 
by the collapse of the Mill. 

Unless, therefore, the amount mentioned can be obtained the 
Trust will be compelled to dismantle the Mill, and thus one of 
the few remaining examples of English Windmills will disappear. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Secretary, Sussex 
Archeological Trust, Barbican House, Lewes. 

VI.—The Annual Summer Meeting will take place towards 
the end of September at Newtimber. 


VII.—An effort is being made to prepare an Index of 
Books, Articles and Notes dealing with matters of 
archeological interest in the county of Sussex, other than 
those published by the Sussex Archeological Society. While 
an Index of these latter is published by our Society every 
25 years, a large amount of archeological matter relating to 
Sussex is regularly published in other journals, both national 
and local. As much of this material, often of great value, is 
unknown or difficult to trace, the advantage of a classified 
Index to it will be sufficiently evident. 

Members are asked to co-operate in sending notes of Books 
and Papers relating to the archeology of Sussex, but published 
outside the county, either to Eliot Curwen (1, St. Aubyns, 
Hove) or to the Hon. Secretaries (Barbican House, Lewes). 

VIII.—An exhibition of the Garraway Rice Bequest and 
other objects of interest will be open during August at Anne 
of Cleves House, Lewes. 
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ROMAN VILLA AT SOUTHWICK. 
NEW DISCOVERIES, 1933-1934. 
By C. RICHARD WARD. 


In the spring of 1933 flint foundations were discovered on 
land to the south of the main block of the villa which were 
undoubtedly the walls of a separaie building, but the rapid 
erection of new houses prevented a proper investigation. 
Evidence of a roadway made of sea flint cobbles laid on 
rammed chalk and debris was, however, found to the south 
of the SW. corner of the modern road which crosses the site, 
and a quantity of iron slag and pieces of crucible and smelted 
bronze, together with some floor tiles slightly glazed, were also 
unearthed. This seems to confirm the supposition that this 
corner of the site had workshops and yards. 

In uncovering an angle of a flint and mortar wall a rubbish 
dump was found which was about 4 ft. in depth and of 
irregular extent. Owing to the interest of Mr. Alce, the owner 
of the land, excavations were continued and a considerable 
quantity of Romano-British pottery, mainly of the late rst 
and early 2nd century, obtained. There were also found one 
or two fragments of native ware, probably of early 1st century 
date and constructed of local clay. Specimens were submitted 
to Mr. Kenneth Oakley, B.Sc., F.G.S., who has kindly made 
a report which it is hoped to publish in more detail at a later 
date. Other objects recovered from this dump included a 
large quantity of animal bones, teeth, boar’s tusks and jaws, 
etc., a spindle whorl made from the base of a grey beaker pot, 
coloured wall plaster, iron nails, wattle and daub remains, 
lead fragments, a bronze toilet implement, a small white 
stone perforated with two holes, a bone handle roughly cut, 
and fragments of a glass vessel. Two coins were found, both 
silver plated and in good condition. One of Titus A.D. 80 
or later, with reverse of Divus Vespasianus, which is unusual, 
and the other of Domitian. A.D. 80 with reverse Fortuna. 

In the autumn of 1933 trial holes were dug at the NW. 
corner of the villa through the chalk yard, which had always 
been an unsatisfactory feature. As a result this was found 
to be of comparatively modern construction and in excavating 
deeper, solid flint and mortar walls were unearthed with the 
result that by the spring of 1934 a complete set of baths had 
been brought to light. These had a stoke hole and furnace 
at the north end, but the furnace arch had been robbed of its 
tiles and all the pillars (pilae) supporting the floors were 
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missing. ‘The more substantial square piles of red brick and 
flints that supported the dividing walls of the three rooms 
were, however, intact, so that the positions of the caldarium, 
tepidarium and frigidarium can be clearly seen. 

There is evidence that at some time during the occupation 
of the site, the western corridor that originally stood over this 
was pulled down and the baths built in its place. Numerous 
fragments of patterned box flue tiles were found and also 
amongst a few fragments of pottery, several } in. white, grey 
and red ¢esserae which had originally formed part of a 
pavement. This set of baths is uidoubtedly the most 
interesting discovery made since the villa was originally 
excavated, and it is hoped that funds will be forthcoming to 
continue further work. 

The Sussex Archeological Trust has in hand the preservation 
of the walls. 





A ROMAN RING AND BRONZE CELT. 

The thanks of the Society are due to Mr. G. Oram, of 
Burgess Hill, who has kindly given to the Society “ on long 
loan’ a Roman Ring and a socketed bronze Celt. The ring 
here illustrated was found in a load of sand taken to Burgess 
Hill, in all probability from the Hassocks sand-pits. Mr. 
Reginald A. Smith, of the British Museum, thus describes it! : 
“It is unusually massive, and perfect except for a fracture 
in the thinnest part of the loop. The bronze has a fine and 
lustrous green patina, and on the bezel between prominent 
shoulders is an oval nicolo intaglio, the subject being Mars 
standing and holding a shield in his left hand, a reversed 
spear in his right (as it appears onan impression). The type 
is assigned to the 3rd century in the British Museum Catalogue 
of Greek, Etruscan and Roman Finger-rings, No. 188, pl. v, 
and figure in text, p.31. As far as is known this is the only 
example of this type of Roman ring found in Sussex. 

The socketed bronze Celt is a fine example of its type, and 
belongs to the last centuries of the Bronze Age—say from 
1000-500 B.c. It is more square in section, and more square 
at the socket mouth than usual, and is without lines of 
ornamentation. It was found in 1908 in a field off the Keymer 
Road, Burgess Hill. ELIOT CURWEN. 


(1) Antiquaries Journal, xili, 313. 
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THE CURFEW. 

The word ‘ curfew’ in one or other of its many variants 
occurs commonly in our literature from the 13th century to 
the present time. But it nearly always denotes the ringing 
of an evening bell, or the time of ringing, or the bell itself. 
The word, however, is clearly a descriptive term and must 
originally have signified neither a bell nor a time of day, but an 
appliance connected with the fireplace. Examples of late forms 
of this appliance are scarce, but there is one in both the Brighton 
and the Hastings Museum. It will be observed from the 
illustration that the curfew is a hood-shaped object, the metal 
being usually of latten or brass. It is thought to have served 
a double purpose. It was placed over the wood-ashes on the 
open hearth before the household retired to bed and thus 
prevented glowing splinters, thrown off during the minor 
explosions so liable to burning logs, from setting fire to the 
house. It also served to keep the ashes on the hearth from 
becoming extinguished during the night. It is supposed that, 
before the retirement of the household, the embers were 
carefully heaped together and the curfew then placed over 
them, thereby lessening combustion but admitting sufficient 
air at the sides to keep the fire alight. In the days of the 
open hearth, however, housewives prevented the fire from 
going out during the night by carefully ‘‘ banking ’’ the ashes 
at bedtime. In the morning the heap was opened up and 
the ashes in the interior retained sufficient heat to light a 
wisp of straw or a bunch of “‘ scrutchwood ”’ (the fine ends of 
faggots). It would be of much interest if some reader of 
Sussex Notes and Queries who can recollect in detail the 
method used in Sussex to keep the wood-ashes on the open 
hearth (‘down hearth’ is the Sussex name) from becoming 
extinguished during the night, would describe the same. 


W. R. BUTTERFIELD. 





NOTES. 


FINDS.—I.—Mr. E. F. Salmon reports the following, found 
by Mr. Francis Heath in the Old Mill Stream at the foot of 
Newham Lane, Steyning : 

(1) A Bronze Bridle Ring, pronounced by the B.M. to be 

of Pheenician workmanship. 

(2) A bronze coin, size of a penny, Head on obv., Eagle 

rev. Dug out of earthen bank at junction of 
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Kingston Lane and Old Shoreham Road, where 
widening is going on. 

(3) A silver tetradrachm found ‘‘ somewhere on the 
Downs,’’ embedded at junction of turf and underlying 
chalky soil. 

Both these imputed by B.M. to Ptolemy viii, 170-117 B.C. 


II.—The Rev. A. J. Roberts, Vicar of Harting, reports the 
find in the allotment gardens, south of and adjoining Harting 
Vicarage, of a coin which the British Museum have identified 
as an ancient British copy of a Roman Coin of the 2nd 
century A.D. 


SUSSEX MARBLE.—Mr. E. Turner Powell, F.R.I.B.A., 
reports having found a considerable quarry of this stone, 
commonly called Winkle Stone in West Sussex, at Coolham, | 
where he built a considerable portion of the frontage of a 
client’s house in it. The open fireplaces in the house were 
formed of the same stone, polished. 

The sub-structure of the lych gate at Bolney, erected for 
Mr. Edward Huth, is formed in this Marble Stone, as well as 
the resting stone in the centre, the top slab on which the 
coffin rests being polished. 

Mr. Lutyens (now Sir Edwin) asked for some of the Coolham 
stone for a house he was building at Thakeham, but finding 
a small quarry nearby he used that instead. 

Hundreds of single fossilised periwinkles were found in the 
Coolham quarry, and Mr. Powell has had some of them 
polished in their entirety. When this stone is sawn and 
polished the section of every ‘ winkle’ is exposed and has a 
most charming appearance. 


DRAWINGS OF SUSSEX CHURCHES.—With reference to 
the article in the February number on the Sharpe Collection 
of Drawings, there was also a large collection of Water Colours 
dealing with the same subject, but at a later date (c. 1850-1890) 
painted by the late Mr. G. de Paris, of Brighton, now 
unfortunately dispersed, which would have been valuable for 
comparison at Barbican House alongside the photographic 
earlier set, and for the portrayal of ‘‘ pre-Restoration ”’ detail. 

Some found their way to the late Mr. Ickeringill, an antique 
dealer at 34 East Street, Brighton, from whom, in 1920, I 
purchased an “‘ Interior of Thakeham Church ” (1887), before 
testoration, presenting it to that parish in which my ancestors 
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had farmed 1650 to 1810, where I am hoping it may be found 
hanging in a dry spot. GILBERT STANDEN. 

| The drawing of Ardingly Church done by G. de Paris hangs in the 
vestry there. The Society has purchased the drawings of Crowhurst, 
East Hoathly, Street, Hollington and Chalvington Churches and they 
can be seen at Barbican House’. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE ARCHAEOLOGICAL CLUB.— 
PROPOSED EXCAVATION AT PLUMPTON PLAIN.—The main 
object of this Club being the study and preservation of local 
antiquities, it proposes to follow up the work done at 
Hollingbury, Thundersbarrow and Whitehawk by undertaking 
the excavation of the notable prehistoric settlement site which 
is situated on the top of the Downs, ? mile SW. of Plumpton 
Village, 4 miles NW. of Lewes, and 6 miles NE. of Brighton 
Palace Pier. This earthwork, which was surveyed some 
years ago by Mr. H. S. Toms (S.A.C. Ixviii, pp. 178-185), is 
of unusual character, and its exploration should furnish 
material for another chapter of the prehistory of our district. 
The excavation will, if possible, be undertaken in August, and 
will be in the charge of Mr. G. A. Holleyman, under the 
general supervision of Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, F.S.A. 

The Club has made an initial contribution of £25 and an 
appeal for further assistance to enable the excavation to be 
done effectively has been issued by the President, the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Lewes and others. 

Assistance in the form of regular and systematic voluntary 
labour will also be welcomed. Offers of labour should be made 
to Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, F.S.A., 34 Medina Villas, Hove ; and 
money contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. H. J. Cox, 22 Connaught Road, Hove, or to Dr. E. Cecil 
Curwen as above. 


BRASSES.—The Monumental Brass Society has been formed 
as a development of the Cambridge University Association of 
Brass Collectors. The objects are: 

(a) To endeavour by every possible means to ensure the 
better preservation of Monumental Brasses. 

(6) To promote the study of, and interest in, Monumental 
Brasses. 

(c) To compile, with a view to publication, a full and 
accurate list of all extant brasses, English and 
Foreign, and of all lost brasses whereof notices or 
illustrations are to be found. 

All those interested should communicate with the Hon. 

Sec., R. H. Pearson, 267, High Holborn, W.C. 1. 








a Rt LE LOOT aA 
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REPLIES. 


FINDON CHURCH (p.56).—The wording of the Papal 
Letter regarding the altar of S.S. Andrew and Ithamar allows 
of some doubt whether the altar was at Rochester or at Findon. 
The present plan and arrangement of the church scarcely 
admit of an ‘altar at the east side of the high altar’ at Findon, 
and the mention of the high altar at all points to its being at 
Rochester. 

Following up this matter I communicated with the 
authorities at Rochester and have received the following 
information from Mr. Frank H. Day, F.S.A. :—‘‘I can find 
no reference to an Altar of St. Andrew and St. Ithamar either 
in Sir William Hope’s volume on Rochester Cathedral or in 
Mr. Leland Duncan’s ‘ Testamenta Cantiana’ (1907), the 
extra volume of Arch. Cant. Nor does Sir William’s Plan 
of the Cathedral which shows all the altars known show it, 
or any altar east of the High Altar, where indeed there would 
have been ample space for one. It seems more probable that 
the altar mentioned would have been in the Cathedral rather 
than at Findon. The Cathedral is of course dedicated to St. 
Andrew and there were bells known as Andrew and Ithamar.”’ 

Although this information is negative it seems likely that 
in studying the history of one of our small Sussex churches 
we have stumbled upon a fresh piece of information about 
one of our ancient cathedrals. 

Mr. Day also gives us the information that Ithamar was 
buried in the nave of the Cathedral, but translated by Gundulf 
to an honourable position in the new building, opposite the 
shrine of St. Paulinus, where at a later period his tomb was 
dedicated by Bishop John. Eb. 


PREGENT’S RAIDS ON SUSSEX.—Some details will be 
found in Mr. W. Clarkson Wallis’s article on ‘ A Brighthelmston 
Tarriat of 1673’ (S.N.Q. iii, 13) in which he refers to ‘ Prior 
Jhon,’ the Anglicised form of Prégent. He also refers to 
Hall’s Chronicle, 6 Hen. viii and Horsfield i, p.118. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Buckhurst Terrier, 1597-1598. Edited by Ernest 
Straker, F.S.A. Sussex Record Society, Vol. xxxix, Barbican 
House, Lewes. 

Another interesting volume has been published by the 
Sussex Record Society. It consists of the Buckhurst Terrier, 
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the property of Earl De La Warr, who has kindly given 
permission for this publication to be made. 

The Terrier is a full manorial account of some 17 manors 
in the Rape of Pevensey and mostly in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Ashdown Forest. The survey was made 
by Thomas Marshall for Sir Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst 
(1536-1608), a second cousin of Queen Elizabeth and one of 
the most prominent men of his time. He was created Earl 
of Dorset in 1604. 

The Terrier is in excellent preservation, notwithstanding 
that it was lost for a considerable time behind some panelling 
in Buckhurst House. It is invaluable to those who are 
studying the history of the neighbourhood, besides being a 
first-rate example of its own class. A special feature of 
interest is the series of 40 maps covering the areas of the 
manors. 

The whole Terrier has been epitomised by Mr. Ernest 
Straker, F.S.A., and most carefully edited by him. He gives 
an excellent Introduction dealing with the family of Sackville, 
the previous history of the manors recorded and a full account 
of the Terrier itself. He has taken endless pains in producing 
an accurate condensation of a very valuable source of the 
history of the large part of Sussex covered by the Manors. 

Both he and the Society are to be congratulated on the 
volume. 


The Sussex County Magazine. This publication continues 
its successful way and must bring satisfaction to its Editor 
in return for his hard labour to bring it to perfection. 

It has always been noted for its illustrations, but perhaps 
it has never reached so high a mark of excellence as in the 
June and July numbers for 1934, in which there are eight 
pictures of Sussex that are worth preserving for all time. 
They are ‘ Evening at Offham,’ ‘ South Downs from Ashdown 
Forest,’ *‘ Chalk Road near Plumpton,’ ‘ View from Ditchling 
Beacon,’ ‘West Dean Church in the Cuckmere Valley, 
‘Hangleton Church, ‘Yapton Church’ and ‘ Stopham 
Church.’ There are many other points of interest in the 
Magazine, chief among which are Mr. Vidler’s New History of 
Rye, Extracts from the Creevey papers by Admiral Chambers 
and the story of the three Sherley brothers by Mr. McLean. 





ERRATUM. 
p.58. For ‘ artefacts’ read ‘ artifacts.’ 








